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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 
of es period there have been many importantdevelopments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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The Will of the People in Labor Legislation 


ACK in the early 1930s, business leaders generally, and some in particular, were 
the object of severe condemnation on the part of the American people. This 
condemnation arose from the belief that leaders in high places had betrayed 

their trust and abused their power. Action based on this belief added to the laws 
of the land the Securites Act of 1933, and the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. 
These acts and the philosophy behind them were immensely popular, primarily 
because they put emphasis upon integrity in financial affairs and democracy in human 
relations. Their sponsors spoke a language that the masses of wage earners under- 
stood and liked. 

This philosophy and legislation produced from many leaders of business and 
their accredited organizations expressions of revolt and disregard and threats of 
disaster. But, over the years the impact of this philosophy and legislation per- 
suaded business leaders to proclaim a policy of social responsibility and to do a better 
job of human relations. As a consequence they have been regaining some of their 
lost prestige and getting back into the good graces of the public. 

While these changes were taking place another group of leaders, encouraged by 
labor legislation and a political alliance with the federal administration, rose to 
power and proceeded to duplicate the mistakes committed by the business leaders 
only a decade before. So, in the early 1940s the leaders of organized labor generally, 
and some in particular, became the object of the American people’s condemnation. 
Once again, abuse of power and disregard of the public welfare were the causes of 
this condemnation. 

When the conscience of leaders does not impel them to act voluntarily in the 
public interest the compulsion of law is invoked by the people. That is the primary 
historical and social significance of the Labor-Management Act of 1947. 

The reaction of leaders of organized labor to this expressed will of the people is 
similar to that of the other group of leaders back in the 1930s. Defiance of the law, 
threats of reprisals, emotional outbursts and distortion of facts characterize much of 
the labor press and the oral exhortations emanating from high places in union labor. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect that labor leaders in the "40s will be wiser than 


business leaders were in the '30s; but certainly the handwriting is on the wall for all. 


to read. 

A Congress that refused to be coerced or intimidated by an unprecedented 
avalanche of persistent pressure, that approved and reapproved by large majorities a 
law to which months of painstaking effort was devoted, knew beyond a shadow of 
doubt that they were expressing the prevailing sentiment of the voters. 

By profiting from rather than repeating the mistakes of their counterparts on 
the other side of the bargaining table union leaders can regain the public support 
they enjoyed ten years ago and can secure better labor legislation. However, as 
recent history so clearly shows, they cannot achieve either one of those goals without 
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a decided change in both their practice and philosophy of personnel and public 
relations. 


The people of this country do not long tolerate the autocratic domination of the 
many by the few! 


Tom SpaATEs. 


Wildcat Strikes 


T WILL be interesting to see how effective the new Taft-Hartley labor law proves 
to be in reducing the number of irresponsible actions committed by labor. The 
more experienced labor leaders have always sought to prevent any acts by labor 

that were not in harmony with the provisions of the agreements to which they were 
a party. An order just issued by the International Association of Machinists, the 
largest independent labor union, indicates their intention to prevent unauthorized 
strikes by their members. The reason for this decision by the executive council, 
said Harvey W. Brown IAM President, was ‘‘to protect the membership from penal- 
ties incorporated in the Taft-Hartley labor law,’’ which provides that employers 
may sue unions for damages for violations of contract. 

This attitude by heads of an important labor organization is in contrast to the 
acts and threats of other prominent union leaders. The May and June issues of 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL Carried articles on unauthorized stoppages, or ‘wildcat strikes,”’ 
in which it was pointed out that management can exercise great influence in avoiding 
such strikes by giving prompt attention to seemingly minor events. In particular, 
one article urges management to provide an adequate and carefully administered 
grievance procedure in order that any unhealthy situation causing worker irritation 
may be brought to light promptly and corrected. There is no doubt that manage- 


ment, as much as labor, can contribute to a period of industrial peace under the 
new labor law. 


Voluntary Versus Compulsory Arbitration 


HERE is much food for thought in Dr. Taylor’s article in this issue of PERSONNEL 

JourNaL, particularly in his suggestion that labor agreements should contain 

provision for voluntary arbitration on specific points. His views are in sharp 
and interesting contrast to those of advocates of compulsory arbitration. New Zea- 
land’s unhappy experience should not be overlooked by anyone interested in the 
subject, particularly lawmakers. Leonard Cohen told the history of ‘‘Compulsory 
Arbitration In New Zealand”’ in the March issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
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Conference Calendar 


September 


Los Angeles, Hotel Biltmore. 
National Association of Foremen. 24th Annual Convention. Ken Wells, Director of 
Publicity. 


Hartford, Conn., Bond Hotel. 
Society for the Advancement of Management. 2nd Annual Management Conference. 


New York City, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
National Industrial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
17, N. Y. 


October 


New York City, Hotel Pennsylvania. 
American Management Association, Personnel Conference. James O. Rice, Manager, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


Chicago, Stevens Hotel. 
National Safety Congress and Exposition. Ned H. Dearborn, President, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


New York City, Hotel Commodore. 
Governmental Research Association. 


Chicago, Hotel Drake. 
National Association of Suggestion Systems, National Conference. P. A. Denz, Chairman 
Public Relations, % Remington Rand, Inc., 465 Washington St., Buffalo, 5, N. Y. 


New York City, Hotel New Yorker. 
National Recreational Association, 29th Congress. Thomas E. Rivers, Secretary, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 


Detroit, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
American Society of Training Directors, Annual Convention. R. L. Packard, Educational 
Director, Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


New York City, Hotel Commodore. 
American Management Association, Office Management Conference. James O. Rice, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Palm Springs, California. 

Fifth Annual Employer-Employee Relations Conference. Chas. A. McKeand, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 725 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, 14, Calif. 


Berkeley, California. 
California Personnel Management Association, 18th Pacific Coast Management Conference. 
Everett VanEvery, Managing Director, 442 Flood Building, San Francisco, 2, Calif. 


Columbia, Missouri. 

Industrial Management Conference on labor relations. University of Missouri and Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri, Society for the Advancement of Management, Industrial 
Council of Kansas City and the Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis. Robert C. Man- 
hart, Chairman, Arrangements Committee, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel. 
Society for the Advancement of Management, Conference on Human Relations. Carl S. 
Coler, Executive Director, 84 William St., New York. 
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Passage of the Taft-Hartley labor act makes it 
more important than ever to use effective meth- 
ods in labor relations. Dr. Taylor, from his 
extensive experience in labor disputes, advocates 
‘“closed-end arbitration’’ under which union and 
management agree in advance to submit certain 
kinds of issues to arbitration. 


Look for Better Methods in 
Labor Relations— Not Govern- 
ment Regulation 


By Gsgorce W. Taytor, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania 


They are in the forefront of those who think the Labor-Management Relations 

Act of 1947 will solve all of their problems and who believe that legislation was 
enacted especially to give them power to wield against organized labor. It is likely 
that a relatively few concerns will precipitate the years of litigation in the Nation's 
courts which is in prospect. The vast amount of time and money that will be con- 
sumed could be much more efficiently spent in learning how to get along with unions 
and not how to fight them. - 

On the bright side, the managements of the overwhelming majority of com- 
panies and the unions with which they deal have quietly been seeking better ways 
to settle their differences. In our country, management and labor have by and large 
decided it is preferable to settle upon conditions of employment without outside 
intervention, and that includes government regulation. The public hears little of 
these efforts, because industrial peace is not news. Management knows that labor 
unions are here to stay and most labor leaders know that economic progress depends 
upon the proper performance of its functions by management. The interests of 
organized labor and management are, therefore, reconcilable at the bargaining table. 
These convictions make our industrial relations picture sound and encouraging 
despite the die-hards on the one side and the radicals on the other. We have a 
solid basis for attaining industrial peace around the negotiating table. And that 
is really the only place it can be obtained. 
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S™ companies bargain collectively only because they are legally bound to do so. 
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Tue Ricut To StrikE Must Be PRESERVED 


Under free collective bargaining as thought of under the Wagner Act, whenever 
a union and management cannot agree, the union has the right to strike and manage- 
ment the right to stop production. Management has rarely exercised its prerogative 
in recent years, unions have exercised theirs many times. In fact, unions have 
often abused their strike privilege: for instance, in some jurisdictional disputes 
or where stoppages occur for face-saving, a ‘‘show of power’’, or because no bonafide 
attempt was made to negotiate. Some strikes over grievances have been called 
in disregard of no-strike commitments in the labor contract. These primarily 
unnecessary strikes, together with work stoppages in vital industries that create 
local or national emergencies, have provided the most potent arguments in favor 
of the recently enacted legislation. Whether this legislation will correct such 
abuses or precipitate others remains to be seen. 

Under genuine collective bargaining, a strike that is called must run its course 
if it is to serve a real function; namely, to induce the other party to come to an agree- 
ment. In the case of many strikes in public utility industries, the company can 
generally hold out longer than the public. Then steps are taken by the government 
to prevent the strike from running its course and from accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was called in the first place. A strike can force government inter- 
vention and government imposition of the conditions of employment instead of 
making the employer come to terms. Thus, free collective bargaining carries 
the seeds of its own destruction. 

It is highly important for the preservation of their private rights that labor 
and management, in industries performing a vital public service, develop their 
own methods for bringing about amicable settlements short of strikes and short 
of government intervention. While public interest demands that strikes in these 
industries be prevented, other industries may have essentially the same problem 
of keeping production lines moving. Every strike is a failure of negotiations which 
brings about voluntary unemployment and deliberate idleness of a plant. These 
are high prices to pay for inability to develop and to use methods for peaceful settle- 
ment. 


CoNCILIATION, MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION DEFINED 


In any discussion of labor relations the terms ‘‘conciliation,’’ ‘‘mediation,’’ 
and ‘‘arbitration’’ are heard. These terms are not interchangeable, as the unini- 
tiated might think. Each represents a different approach and each involves the 
use of particular tools in the attempted settlement of a labor dispute, as will be 
seen in the following definitions: 


Conciliation: A third party acts as go-between or conciliator, reporting 
to each party the attitudes of the other when requested to do so, 
and trying to bring the parties together in the spirit of compromise. 
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Mediation: The third party actually offers solutions and seeks to get the 
parties to adopt these solutions. He interprets his own ideas 
about what constitutes a fair and a practical settlement. The solu- 
tions offered need not necessarily be accepted by the parties. 

Arbitration: The parties mutually agree that a third party shall decide 
the issues in question, and that his judgment and decision will be 
binding. This is voluntary arbitration. In compulsory arbitration, 
the government requires the parties to submit issues for final deci- 
sion of a third party. Labor courts are a form of compulsory 
arbitration. 


Conciliation and mediation are the methods of approach most commonly used 
by government representatives who seek in the public interest to get an agreement 
which will prevent or end a strike. Since the conciliator’s or mediator’s role is 
that of go-between or advisor, neither of these methods is necessarily successful. 
Neither side is bound to accept the suggestions of the go-between. Voluntary arbi- 
tration should be looked upon as a next possible step. If properly employed, volun- 
tary arbitration could effectively prevent many strikes over issues that persist despite 
recourse to negotiations, conciliation and mediation. In many instances, the par- 
ties can agree that settlement of a dispute by an umpire or arbitrator, whose decision 
is agreed to in advance, is preferable to a production stoppage. We have a great 
deal to learn about the conditions and the circumstances under which arbitration 
is usable, but great strides in the use of this method have been and are being made. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Bill the government will set up a Federal Mediation 
Service to replace the U. S. Conciliation Service. Under the terms of the Act, if 
either of the parties to a dispute desires the efforts of this Mediation Service to 
help in settling their differences, the service is directed to assist them. Volun- 
tary mediation will be available for the use of labor and management. The Service 
is also authorized to offer its services to either party without request, if it believes 
that an actual or threatened strike is likely to obstruct the free flow of goods in 
interstate commerce. Since it is in the primary interest of labor and management 
to settle their differences without having to use the federal mediation machinery, 
the problem is one of finding the best method of reaching agreement short of such 
intervention and only then of learning how to use federal mediation in the interest 
of industrial peace. 


Two Kinps or Lasor DisPuTEs 


Labor disputes fall into two distinct categories: those which develop during 
efforts to negotiate a new contract, and those which occur during the life of a con- 
tract. Many industries have recognized the value of including in labor contracts 
a well-worked-out grievance procedure. Grievances can then be resolved as they 
develop and they will not be permitted to pile up and become impediments to orderly 
and smooth negotiations at contract renewal time. While most grievances are 
settled in the early stages of the in-plant procedures, they may go through all stages 
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without resolution and arrive at a so-called terminal point. This usually means 
that a form of arbitration may be involved. 

Arbitration of grievances during the life of a contract is primarily a matter of 
deciding the meaning and interpretation of the actual terms of the contract itself. 
The process is largely judicial in character. What is the meaning of the agreement 
and how does that affect the dispute in a particular case? That is the usual issue. 
The arbitrator, impartial chairman, or impartial umpire, is commonly an ‘‘outside’’ 
third party mutually agreed upon by the union and management. The parties 
may as an alternative request the Secretary of Labor to appoint an arbitrator, or 
call upon the American Arbitration Association to appoint one. Some very large 
companies and their unions employ a permanent arbitrator but in most companies 
grievances which must be arbitrated are not frequent enough to require the constant 
services of such a person. 


AGREEING IN ADVANCE TO ARBITRATE 


Few companies and few unions consistently use voluntary arbitration as means 
for settling disputes over the terms of their agreement for the future. Here is an 
area which needs exploration and experimentation. Such valuable devices as joint 
union-management fact-finding boards, which bring together all of the necessary 
statistics for negotiation use and insure the accuracy of these figures; and pre-nego- 
tiation conferences where the facts are studied in an attempt to narrow differences 
before negotiation actually begins, will result in fewer disputes which cannot be 
settled by collective bargaining. Pre-negotiation relationships constitute another 
area of industrial relations which is largely undeveloped. 

We know enough about voluntary arbitration of the terms of future agree- 
ments to point out some of the important policies which have to be considered in the 
use of this method. There are several avenues of approach: Open-end arbitration 
gives the arbitrator almost carte blanche in making any decision he deems proper in 
the absence of any guide posts set up for him by the parties. Closed-end arbitration 
carefully narrows the issues to be arbitrated to those stipulated by union and manage- 
ment and may even set forth criteria to be followed by the arbitrator in making 
his award. The latter approach, of course, is much to be desired by the disputants, 
since it limits the risks of arbitration. So little attention has been given to these 
factors that the stipulation to arbitrate is virtually the undiscovered document of 
industrial relations. Yet, it could be among the most important documents. 


A Caste History oF VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Voluntary arbitration has proven an ideal tool in many industries serving the 
public. Where a strike is called in such industries the primary pressure is on the 
public and, as mentioned earlier, the strike cannot serve its normal function. By 
way of contrast I would like to describe the use of voluntary arbitration used as 
an adjunct to collective bargaining in negotiations involving one of the largest 
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public utilities in the United States and a C. I. O. union, early this year. The case 
is a notable example of sound collective bargaining that might well be followed 
elsewhere. 

First of all, it was a case of limited arbitration. The parties resolved all dif- 
ferences between them with the exception of certain wage issues and signed an 
agreement embodying the points upon which there had been a meeting of the minds. 
They then voluntarily agreed to arbitrate those issues which remained unsolved. 

Secondly, the parties drew up a ‘‘closed end”’ stipulation to arbitrate in which 
provision was made for a three man Board of Arbitration. A representative of 
each party sat directly on the Board. The writer was appointed third member of the 
Board by the Secretary of Labor to serve as impartial chairman, with the approval 
of the parties. 

Third, the stipulation was carefully drawn so as to set forth the sole issues 
in dispute in careful detail. The Board jurisdiction was limited to making a deci- 
sion in these matters only and a number of factors, which the parties agreed should 
be given particular weight, were specified. Certain basic judgments of the parties 
were thus formally transmitted to the Board for its guidance. 

The parties themselves set up the kind of arbitration they agreed was best 
adapted to their needs. They not only limited the jurisdiction of the Board, but 
provided it with detailed instructions on how to proceed in making a decision. 
In carrying out its duties the Board of Arbitration held hearings and received ex- 
tensive and carefully compiled data from the union and management. Upon the 
evidence submitted at these hearings and in accordance with the terms of the stipu- 
lation the Board made its decision. In performing his function the Impartial Chair- 
man had the constant benefit of the advice and assistance of the union and company 
representatives, who knew more about the basic problem than the Chairman could 
ever hope to learn. The tripartite board helped to make possible an informal deci- 
sion. | 

By their actions the Union and the Company in this case recognized a primary 
responsibility to conduct their relations so that there would be no interruption 
in the vital services they rendered to the public. They also clearly charted a way 
by which collective bargaining, free of government interference, could be reconciled 
in the public utility industry with the needs of the public. And by use of peaceful 
methods a solution which was acceptable all around was found. Their example may 
well be followed in other industries. 

Forward looking managements and unions have to recognize that a negative 
approach does not ‘“‘pay off.’ The will to agree, a spirit of compromise, mutual 
understanding of problems, and a modern, positive approach to collective bargaining 
will bring about harmony which can never be achieved by statute. Nor does it 
suffice for them just to be against the law. They have to be for a constructive pro- 
gram. Perhaps one may recall the very profound philosophy which was expressed 
in a popular song about a year ago. ‘‘Accentuate the positive and eliminate the 
hegative.”’ 








This is a report of what the 1947 engineering 
graduates of a leading university are actually 
saying about the companies whose representa- 
tives have interviewed them. Possibly not all 
of their suggestions are entirely practical but 
companies who expect to employ in 1948 will 
do well to consider them carefully. 


Sug gestions for Interviewing 
Veteran Engineering Gradu- 
ates 


By Rosert B. Ecxues, Purdue University 


wo or three times a year representatives of industrial organizations, both 

large and small, call on the placement officials of our larger engineering and 

scientific colleges. They interview men for positions and establish contacts 
that will help insure that they receive applications from men likely to become val- 
uable employees. 

The current engineering and scientific graduates are, in the majority of cases, 
either veterans or men who have had practical experience in war industries. These 
men are older, more sophisticated, and in every way more experienced than previous 
graduates. 

A survey of opinion of some one hundred and fifty graduates of the classes of 
1946 and 1947 in one of our larger engineering universities will help to show what 
these men expect to be told about their prospective employers. Their opinions 
should be helpful to managements relying upon the universities for aid in staff re- 
cruitment. 

The present practice in most cases in conducting interviews with graduates is 
as follows: (1) The placement officers of the university furnish the interviewer 
with a list of men who might be interested in the positions to be filled; (2) the record 
of each applicant is carefully inspected in order to determine if his war record, aca- 
demic record, and training fit him for the job. The interviewer takes every step 
necessary to insure that the candidate meets the standards, both personal and pro- 
fessional, set by his company; (3) the student is interviewed and told about the 
products that the company makes, its training program, starting salary, and some- 
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thing very general about the financial status. Pictures and information concerning 
equipment are provided usually in a pamphlet or specially prepared folder. 

The one hundred and fifty veterans who were asked to state opinions concerning 
the information given by management representatives feel generally that the in- 
formation was usually too vague; and that their selection of a future employer would 
be very definitely aided if the following points were emphasized by the interviewer: 


(1) A complete statement of the merits and the complete cost to the 
individual of retirement, insurance, mutual benefit, and any plan 
that intends to help the employee save, either for sickness or old 
age. The veteran graduate wants job security. He wants to com- 
pare plans providing for health benefits and savings of various 
prospective employers. His final selection of an employer will be 
greatly influenced by a full and complete explanation of such plans. 

(2) The veteran feels that he is too old to undergo the experience of a 
frequent change of employer during his first five years with 
industry. Therefore, he believes that he should have a statement 
of how many men in his prospective situation have been employed 
in the past fifteen or twenty years. Detailed information should be 
furnished concerning how many have been separated and the gen- 
eral reasons for separation, and what the chances are of his remain- 
ing with the company. For example, if a company offering $250.00 
a month starting salary, were to report that thirty of fifty engineers ‘ 
hired each year for the past fifteen years were not with the company 
at the end of a year, it might help to decide whether or not the 
applicant should seek employment elsewhere. Another company 
offering $250.00 a month as a starting salary reports that only ten 
of fifty engineers leave each year. The veteran graduate wants to 
draw his own conclusions by comparing employment records such 
as these: A complete ‘‘fortune chart’’ should be given the applicant. 
He wants to know how many of the men in his department have 
been there for five, ten, or fifteen years. He would like to know 
what to expect in the way of a salary five years after signing up. 
He does not-seem to be content with the time honored statement 
‘it is up to you after your training course is finished.’’ He wants 
to know more facts about the employment record of the company. 

(3) The veteran graduate is concerned about his chances for promotion. 
Therefore, a detailed statement of the promotion and transfer policy 
of the company should be given him during or immediately after 
the interview. He feels that interviewers are indefinite concerning 
the promotion policy. Specifically, he wants to know who will 
decide his promotion—his section head, a board of review, or a 
combination of both applying some rating plan. 

(4) While most engineers and scientific graduates are not trained at the 
time of graduation in the art of interpreting financial statements, 
they feel that they should have before them a correctly expressed 
statement of the financial position and of the prospective employer. 
They are concerned with job security to the extent that many feel 
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that they do not care to attach themselves to a company whose 
financial position seems unsatisfactory. 


The above suggestions come from veteran graduates who say that they would 
be greatly assisted in their selection of employers if management representatives 
brought to an interview the additional information suggested above. Undoubtedly 
better employer-employee relations could be established if this information were 
given at the time of the interview. 


Performance Rating 


Performance Rating, often called Merit Rating, is one of the most necessary 
personnel practices. It is scarcely possible to compensate employees justly without 
knowing how effective their performance has been. The term ‘‘merit’’ is subject 
to so many and such varied meanings that it is less suitable than ‘*Performance’’ 
to designate the basis for the evaluation of the employee. After all, it 1s the way the 
employee has performed that we are inquiring about in connection with his pay. 
If he has performed well-done work of good quality and quantity, for example— 
then he is entitled to top consideration in regard to his pay. But what do we 
mean by ‘“‘work of good quality and quantity’’? One foreman thinks of work as 
good only when it is perfect; another has a more liberal definition. But if all em- 
ployees on like work can be compared with one another when rating quality of work 
then we can be sure that the top man will get the highest consideration in deciding 
on pay increases, no matter how quality of work is defined. Suppose, however, that 
actual records of spoilage or other measure of error are available: then why rate 
quality at all? These are only a few of the problems of measurement that arise in 
connection with Performance Rating. And personnel people who are not trained 
in the statistics of measurement are greatly handicapped in working with rating 
measures of any kind. October PERsoNNEL JouRNAL will contain an unusual article 
on the pitfalls of Performance Rating. The author is a man of wide experience in 
Industry and is trained in methods of measurement: Dr. Alfred J. Cardall. Look 
for ‘‘Employee Performance Rating’’ in the October issue. 
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This is a case study of good and bad ways of 
handling grievances, with consideration of some 
of the things that actually underlie many as- 
serted grievances. It is by one who describes 
himself as having been for several years an active 
| union member and who has sought more con- 
structive ways of dealing with workers com- 
plaints. Management should study itcarefully. 


| Shop Grievances—The Human 
Approach 


By F. C. SmitH 


‘“‘Wuat will I do,’’ said a union steward to the president of a large 
union, ‘‘about those cases which are not real grievances?”’ 

The president replied, ‘‘You will find that each case és a real griev- 
ance. And if you try to argue a man out of one you will only be asking 
for trouble.”’ 





UST what isa grievance? In the dictionary we find a grievance defined as *“That 
which oppresses, injures, or causes grief and at the same time a sense of wrong; 

a cause of annoyance; a wrong done.”’ 

In general this definition is probably sufficient. However, in the human ap- 
proach the meaning of a grievance might be stated in such terms as the following: 
A grievance is an act, occurrence, or an attitude, either expressed or implied, re- 
sulting in a real or imagined feeling of injustice, of having been oppressed or injured. 
A grievance is a feeling that insufficient consideration has been given to the indi- 
vidual or group who alleges that a wrong has been done. Carried further, a griev- 
ance is often the result of one’s emotional adjustment or equilibrium having been 
disturbed, and this will find expression in some form of resistance or rebellion. 





Tue Reat Causzs oF GRIEVANCES 


Using this definition let us examine the statement of the president when he 


said that each case is a true grievance. Let's also take a look at some of the causes 
of grievances. . 


Human relations in industry is like a machine; it needs constant attention 
and frequent adjustment. And the grievances which arise, whether they are pre- 
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sented through formal or legal channels, or whether they are expressed in the form 
of work stoppages, restriction of output, or general recalcitrance, are symptoms 
which must be carefully studied by supervision and the labor relations department 
in order to determine the real cause of the human machine having broken down. 

In human or labor relations each grievance, especially those which are invalid 
according to the legal terms of the contract, may be likened to the vibration of a 
machine; and attempts which are made to disregard the case, to ‘‘patch it up”’ or 
to ‘‘throw it out of court’’ because of its being technically invalid can only result 
in the basic cause again finding expression in another form. In other words, a 
grievance is always a grievance, and it can never be completely smothered unless the 
true cause is adjusted or eliminated. 


CRANEMEN DisTuRBED, GO ON STRIKE 


Here is a case involving a group of cranemen which illustrates this point. 
Among these men, who were open hearth employees in an Eastern plant, absen- 
teeism suddenly became a serious problem. After several days the offenders were 
called in and being unable to give satisfactory reasons for their absenteeism were 
threatened with punishment. This ‘“‘cured’’ their absenteeism but a short time 
later they went on strike, saying that the air surrounding their cabs was so filled 
with gas that an occupational hazard resulted. The company had the air analyzed, 
and the analyst found that it was safe. 

However the men remained unconvinced stating that the gas made them ill; 
and before they would return to work the company was compelled to install an 
expensive ventilating system which did absolutely nothing toward purifying the air. 

Why, then, were the cranemen so stubborn and illogical? A few weeks earlier 
a new man had been promoted to the position of crane foreman. He had been a 
crane operator and was popular among his associates. Almost immediately he 
introduced a number of changes which even the cranemen admitted were improve- 
ments over the old methods of operating. However, there were so many changes 
occuring with such rapidity that the cranemen, all of whom were old-timers, became 
confused and bewildered. 

Over a period of years these men had attained a certain degree of security in 
their methods of work and the occasional change which did occur was brought about 
so gradually that each man was able to adjust to it with little or no difficulty. Sud- 
denly, however, these men were confronted with so many changes that their equi- 
librium was disturbed and they felt insecure, uncertain and resentful. At first 
they resisted the changes through the illogical method of remaining off the job but 
management only “‘patched this up’’ by threats of punishment. Therefore, since 
the cause of the men’s resistance or rebellion still existed it once again found an outlet 
in the form of a work stoppage. And this time it was given a degree of validity by 
being made to fit under the health and welfare clause contained in the contract. 
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After the ventilating system had been installed management decided to with- 
draw temporarily some of the changes which had been introduced, thereby giving 
the men a chance to adjust gradually to the new working methods. In this way 
the cause of the cranemen’s rebellion was eliminated. Unfortunately, however, so 
much friction had been generated among these men that they were in a constant 
state of irritation for many months. 

This case illustrates that a number of factors enter into the development and 
the growth of grievances and suggests that the desire for economic gain and for 
improvement in the material conditions of employment are only two of the factors. 


FAULTs OF THE LEGAL APPROACH 


Although the union agreement must continue to provide an important basis 
for the settlement of those grievances which are clear-cut and valid, it must also 
be recognized that the strict legal approach limits the consideration of grievances 
to one factor only. It does not allow freedom to explore those underlying and basic 
factors which have contributed to the development of the formal or legal grievance. 

Most unions and most managements have insisted that a grievance is not a 
grievance unless it fits under one of the specific clauses contained in the union agree- 


ment. Even on the grievance form the steward is expected to show that part of the 
contract which has been violated. As a result this has encouraged the growth of 
many grievances which have worn false but legal cloaks. And many of these cases 
have been taken to arbitration when minor adjustments in human relations on the 
job could have eliminated the basic causes of the grievances that finally emerged. 
For example, a group of machinists employed by a large steel mill in discussing 
various problems with their superintendent frequently mentioned how this or that 
was handled in another shop. Just as frequently the superintendent reminded the 
men that they were not working outside; instead, they were steel mill employees. 
The machinists, the majority of whom had formerly worked in outside shops, 
did not resent being classed as steel workers; they did, however, fear a loss of status 
in the eyes of their superintendent by being compared unfavorably with other ma- 
chinists. These men, although they had belonged to the union for a number of 
years without having caused any serious trouble reacted in the following manner: 
First, they demanded that the company furnish them with working tools, even 
those which machinists have always provided themselves. This was refused. 
Second, there were a number of grievances maintaining that the working force 
was inadequate. These grievances were all disproven. Third, there were many 
grievances requesting increases in both hourly rates and bonus payments alleging that 
speed-up programs had placed additional work upon the men. Time studies proved 
that these demands were unwarranted. Fourth, there were many complaints protest- 
ing changes in work schedules. And so it went. Finally, a union steward was 
discharged for attacking his foreman. As a result every man in the shop went 
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home maintaining that the foreman had been the aggressor and that the steward had 
really been discharged because of his union activities. The men by now having 
been defeated consistently were ready to rebel or strike at the slightest provoca- 
tion. 


How a GRIEVANCE Was UNDERSTOOD AND SETTLED 


After four days the men, with the exception of the steward, returned to work. 
His case was taken to arbitration and was finally settled by reinstatement after 
serving a thirty-day suspension period. 

About this time, the superintendent began a program designed to improve shop 
relations. (1) In various communications to his men, he indicated that he respected 
their opinions and judgments; (2) he asked for their criticisms and advice; and G) 
he built confidence in his men by showing that he had confidence in their ability and 
methods of work. As a result, a better relationship was slowly established. 

In analysing this sequence of events it would be oversimplification if we con- 
cluded that all of this disturbance resulted from one basic cause: a threatened or 
feared loss of status. Further exploration would require consideration of a number 
of factors such as: (1) shop relations as they existed in the past; (2) the reactions 
of the men to various changes in work procedures; (3) the attitude of the men toward 
supervision both specific and general. However, we must conclude that the “‘at- 
tacks’’ of the superintendent directed toward the men’s status was probably the 
major contributing factor to the unrest which caused a series of syptomatic griev- 
ances, culminating in formal grievances of questionable legality. 

Also it cannot be assumed that a grievance or a series of grievances are planned 
in advance in detail by an individual or a group as outlets for some underlying feeling 
of frustration or unrest. Instead they develop more or less spontaneously the same 
as further trouble will be encountered if the loose rod in the machine is not repaired 
or adjusted. 


PREVENTING GRIEVANCES 


‘‘An ounce of prevention,’’ goes the old axiom, “‘is better than a pound of cure.”’ 
In labor relations, it might be said that an ounce of prevention is better than at- 


tempting to cure a score of grievances; for, as labor’s unrest gains momentum griev- 
ances, both legal and otherwise, become not only more numerous but also 
progressively more difficult to solve. And as this occurs, even though the original 
cause or causes might still be determined, the machine may have disintegrated to 
the point that it is almost beyond repair. As a result demands for wage increases, 
a slow-down, a strike or some other serious disturbance occurs. 

Let’s examine two more cases. During World War II the management of a 
large concern discovered that its working force in one division had become too small 
to perform work which was vital, even though these employees were each working 
approximately thirty hours overtime per week. New employees were unobtainable 
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but the work had to be done. As a result management engaged a contractor who 
brought his own men into the mill to supplement the work of the regular employees. 
Unfortunately the contractor’s men were members of a rival union who were paid 
twenty cents an hour more than those men employed by the industry. 

Management anticipated that its employees would demand a similar payment; 
but, even though there would be considerable justification for the demand, manage- 
ment felt that if it paid the higher rate there would be a deluge of demands for wage 
increases from all departments throughout the plant which would definitely threaten 
the existing wage structure and possibly lead to a general strike. 

Nonetheless the contractor’s men were brought into the mill and even though 
they worked as an isolated group trouble soon developed. When the regular em- 
ployees learned that ‘the newcomers were receiving a higher rate they contacted their 
union steward and demanded immediate action. The steward, in turn, contacted 
the superintendent and in presenting the case maintained that such an arrangement 
was wholly unfair to the regular men, some of whom had worked for the company 
for more than twenty years. He requested that the company employees be paid 
the higher rate for as long as the contractor’s men remained within the mill. 


Lack oF UNDERSTANDING BRINGS ON A STRIKE 


The request was denied after a lengthy and bitter discussion and when the stew- 
ard reported to the group they refused to work. The superintendent then talked to 
these men and (1) told them they were being unpatriotic by striking; (2) pointed 
out that the work had to be done; (3) told them that they were regularly employed, 
while the contractor’s men were frequently unemployed; (4) reminded them of a 
a number of their superior working conditions which were not shared by the con- 
tractor’s men and so on. 

All of this fell on deaf ears. By now the men were convinced that the company 
had plotted to tear their union apart using the infiltration of another union as an 
offensive or dividing tactic. The superintendent then gave the men permission to 
transfer to another department even though they were so definitely needed in this 
division. However this was unsatisfactory; each man who transfered lost his 
departmental seniority and as a result only a few of the younger men accepted the 
offer. 

After a day or two the men returned to work and the case was prepared for 
arbitration. But more than a year elapsed before it was heard. Meanwhile the 
war ended and although the case ‘‘died’’ with the disbandment of the War Labor 
Board so much resentment was created that it will probably never be entirely dis- 
sipated from the thinking of the men. 


An UNDERSTANDING SUPERINTENDENT Avorps TROUBLE 


In another mill an identical situation arose. However, in this case the depart- 
ment superintendent talked to his men before the contractor was engaged explaining 
that neither he nor any other company official really wanted an outside crew working 
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in the mill and that the arrangement was being made only because the service of 
the contractor was needed during the war emergency. He told his men they could 
continue having all the overtime work they desired and he suggested that they meet 
with their foreman and participate in assigning the less desirable work to the con- 
tractor’s men. He also said that the contractor's men would be removed at the 


earliest possible moment. 
In this plant the anticipated demand for a wage increase did not materialize 


the reason for which might be explained in this way: Both the men and the com- 
pany—not the men alone—felt that the presence of the contractor’s crew was an 
undesirable necessity to be dispensed with as quickly as possible. This was made 
clear by the remarks of the superintendent. Further, the men having the privilege 
of selecting their own tasks by participating in assigning work to the contractor's 
crew were able to maintain their essential dignity and to increase their feeling of 
importance. This was brought about through active collaboration with manage- 
ment—collaboration which was asked for by management itself. Thus the basic 
causes for labor’s unrest remained unaroused. 


Tue SUPERINTENDENT AS A FACTOR IN GRIEVANCE DEVELOPMENT 


It has often been said that many grievances, both legal and symptomatic, result 
from plant and departmental superintendents having contributed to the growth of 
labor’s unrest. Let’s examine the implications contained in this statement, making 
use once more of principles of psychology as we attempt to understand the behavior 
of human beings—those vague motivations which impel us in this or that direction. 

Each superintendent, like a man who plans and builds a home, constructs an 
organization or working structure composed of many parts; and in order to have his 
department operate successfully he must so build it that one operation flows into 
another with a minimum of friction. 

As time goes on each superintendent sees a reflection of himself in his depart- 
ment; for into it he has put himself—his skill, his knowledge and even his person- 
ality. As aresult, even though he attempts to condition himself to expect 
disruptions, he nonetheless views grievances and accidents as events which not only 
thwart the normal activity of his department but also he feels them keenly as at- 
tacks directed toward his department and himself—his ability, his mechanical skill, 
his judgment, his education and so on. He also resents the occurrence of these 
disruptions or ‘‘attacks’’ because he feels that too many of them not only threaten 
his job but also because they permit and even encourage unfavorable criticism of 
himself as an individual. Of more importance, however, these disruptions tend to 
frustrate him in his desire to build a smoothly running organization. And frus- 
trations, as we have seen in our illustrations, always find an outlet. This outlet 
demands active and aggressive behavior—a ‘‘fighting back’’ against that force which 
threatens security. However, in the case of a well-adjusted individual this fighting 
back is very subtle and it is seldom recognized for what it really is. 
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ANOTHER CasE Bapty HANDLED 


A railroad conductor employed in the transportation department of a large oil 
refinery violated one of the working rules and as a result caused an accident to some 
of the equipment which cost the company a considerable sum of money. This 
conductor was an old and reliable employee; nonetheless, when the superintendent, 
learned of the accident he followed the pattern just outlined. The superintendent 
took the conductor to the scene of the accident and although the conductor explained 
that his violation was commonly practiced by all the switching crews in an effort 
to speed up the work the superintendent refused to accept the explanation. The 
superintendent said, ‘‘You have always been a man I could trust. And now this 
happens.’” The conductor was not penalized in any positive manner but let’s take 
a look beneath the surface. 

The superintendent upon learning of the accident felt the need to take action 
of some sort. This need he partially satisfied by taking the conductor to the scene 
of the accident; and still needing a further outlet he built a feeling of shame and 
inadequacy in the conductor by showing him dramatically the destruction he had 
caused and by implying that the man was no longer to be trusted. The superin- 
tendent brushed aside the conductor’s explaination, not only because it did not justify 
the violation but also because the explanation, if accepted, would have blocked the 
needed outlet for the superintendent’s feeling. 


BLAMING IT ON THE MEN 


Some superintendents in a similiar situation give themselves an outlet through 
profanity, through giving the offenders time off, through balling them out, through 
issuing arbitary bulletins, through using some individual as a ‘‘whipping-boy’’, 
as did the Southern plantation owner in days gone by. And while each superin- 
tendent must as a human being have an outlet, he justifies his actions by saying that 
this is the only language the men understand and that he must somehow maintain 
shop discipline. , 

This of course is pure rationalization and has served only to foster labor’s unrest. 
Like a son who has rebelled against stern parental authority, labor is rebelling, 
making use of legal cloaks—largely symptomatic—as its own method of fighting 
back. 

Returning to our illustration we find the conductor, like most men, an individual 
anxious to please his superior officer; however, by. being made to feel guilty and 
inadequate—which always leads to anxiety—even though this feeling was created 
in a subtle manner, the conductor reacted exactly the same as if he had been penal- 
ized ina more direct way. He became a little less confident and during the follow- 
ing month he was responsible for three minor accidents although for the five previous 
years his service record had been accident free. And although he was usually rather 
quiet in the union hall he soon made two speeches denouncing his employers. In 
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this manner he was subconsciously attacking his superintendent through ‘‘trans- 
ference.’’ Thus if we multiply this case by the thousands which are occurring daily 
throughout industry we begin to see one of the causes of labor-management dis- 
harmony. 

What then can a superintendent do? He must, the same as the conductor, 
have an outlet for his own emotional disturbance. He can first free himself from 
his desire to attack through self-analysis; resorting then to some physical activity 
such as playing golf, bowling, working around his home or through creative ac- 
tivity. Secondly, he can use each disruption in his department as an occurrence on 
which to build a better relationship between himself and his men. Since feelings 
of shame, guilt, inadequacy or anxiety are negative emotions which always beget 
destructive activity the superintendent can build a feeling of pride and confidence 
in his men which will tend to promote constructive responses. In the case of the 
conductor’s violation the superintendent might have said something like this: 
‘I don’t like to have these things happen anymore than you do. We have a damn 
good department. And all of us working together have made it good. Let's 
keep it up.”’ 

Unless a superintendent is able to understand himself more clearly and to realize 
that most men are sincerely anxious to please, (although there is the occasional neu- 
rotic who is urged to commit sabotage) he will, as a result of his attitude, continue 
to experience disharmony in his department. In short, he will actually foster 
unrest. 

Does a human approach mean coddling the men? The answer, of course, isno. The 
men would resent coddling the same as they resent paternalism in any form. In- 
stead the men desire to be treated as dignified human beings. They now feel that 
management thinks of them as mere numbers whose only value lies in the physical 
contribution they make in the production process. 

A human approach means working with the causes of labor-management mal- 
adjustments, some of which have been indicated in the above illustrations. It 
means repairing the loose rod instead of ‘‘patching up”’ the vibration of the machine. 








The actions of General Foods executives and 
foremen on labor problems have long been guided 
by the official attitude of the company as ex- 
pressed in ‘‘Employee Relations in General 
Foods.’’ Upon passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Bill the company promptly issued this 
interesting letter to the entire organization, 
reiterating its position on employee problems. 


To the Organization 


_By Genera Foops Corporation 


To the Organization: 


which have accompanied the passage of the Labor-Management Relations Act 

(Taft-Hartley Labor Bill) we want to convey a word of faith and reassurance 
to all employees of General Foods as to the future of our relations. 

The principles of human relations for which your management stands are clearly 
set forth in the booklet entitled ‘‘Employee Relations in General Foods.’’ They 
have been in effect since April 1937. There is ample evidence to justify the belief 
that they are supported by the vast majority of all employees and have contributed 
to harmonious relationships during the past difficult years. 

Our management is committed to the maintenance of those principles and be- 
lieves that there are no inconsistencies between them and any provision of the revised 
labor law, which we have carefully reviewed. 

You are further assured that our management will operate under the provisions 
of the law in such a way as to maintain the satisfactory relationships which have 
existed in the past. 

As stated in our Annual Report for 1945, and repeated on the third page of the 
1946 Report, copies of which you have all received, 


l view of the highly controversial nature of the discussions in press and radio 


‘We believe in basic human values, and we are endeavoring to 
demonstrate these beliefs by the manner in which we administer the 
affairs of this company. ...The goals are jobs, freedom, and the 
greater dignity of the individual.”’ 

Clarence Francis, Chairman 
Austin S. Igleheart, President 
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The employee wants to know about the company 
for which he works and about many other details 
connected with his employment. An effective 
and comprehensive information program is es- 
sential in gaining his enthusiastic good-will. 


Informing Employees 


By Ernest DE LA Ossa, Director of Personnel, 
National Broadcasting Company. 


HERE ate Many reasons why informing employees is an important part of any 
employee relations program. Generally, however, the basic reason is to gain 
the enthusiastic good-will of the employee in order to: 

1. To promote the best possible public relations. 

2. To achieve maximum efficiency at lowest cost. 

No company today is sufficiently independent so that it can ignore the public 
relations factor. The employees of a company can easily be the heart of any public 
relations program. This is particularly true of local companies and of companies in 
smaller towns and cities where community relations and employee relations are 
almost one. 


SINCERITY CoMEs First 


This is probably the place to stress the fact that all the “‘informing employees” 
in the world won't make up for an employee relations program which is inadequate, 
or for one which is not sincere. Neither the public nor your employee group today 
can be fooled easily. 

Most employees want to be proud of the organization for which they work. 
If they can be told what the aims and purposes of a company are and if they believe 
that these are worthwhile, they are only too willing to pass this on to their friends, 
relatives and all of the public with which they come in contact. Service organiza- 
tions such as airlines, railroads and express companies have long realized this and 
have done their best to “‘sell’’ the public through their employees. For public 
relations purposes then, it is important to let the employee know what you're 
trying to accomplish, why it is a useful goal and what part he can play init. There 
are, of course, specific items of promotion with which he can be of assistance. You 
may be about to market a new product or to sponsor new legislation or to seek some 
community concession. On all of these the employee can help and usually will if he 
is properly informed. Some will say what about “‘union’’ groups. I would say 
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that unless we are going to throw up our hands completely and disavow employee 
relations where unions are concerned that the same fundamentals will apply. Many 
times the union employee will beef and even strike against the company but quite 
often he will figuratively or literally take a poke at the outsider who talks against 
the company for which he works. 

The second reason for informing employees is ‘‘to achieve maximum efficiency 
at lowest cost.’’ All of those things which contribute to good public relations are 
tied into good employee morale; and good morale brings about efficiency and low 
costs. It is not necessary to go into the value of team spirit and morale in any 
specific case because all of us have read and known of many examples in the war 
period which has recently ended. 

The other type of information which is necessary for efficiency might be called 
‘job information.’’ Ina sense, it is the specific type of information which serves as 
a ‘‘tool’’ for the employee. Such things as where to get material, and how much 
material is to be available and when, in the case of a production worker, are almost 
as necessary as the machines with which he works. 

The way in which such information is supplied in itself contributes to morale. 
You have all had the experience of becoming exasperated at the salesclerk who in 
answer to your question as to when you could expect certain merchandise has had to 
answer “‘I don’t know.’ Because, although he is expected to deal with customers, 
he hasn't been given the information he needs. You can imagine what happens to 
his morale when he has to answer “‘I don’t know’’ to all kinds of exasperated 
customers. 


Tue Metuops oF INFORMING EMPLOYEES 


Psychologically, employees always want good leadership, recognition as 
individuals and want to know in advance about changes that will affect them. 
How well they are informed governs the degree to which these requirements are met. 

The methods which can be used in informing employees are: 

1. Supervisor’s personal contacts 
Staff interviews 
Group meetings 
Memoranda or letters 
Bulletin Boards 
House organs (magazines or newspapers) 
Employee manuals 
Annual or periodic reports 
Public address systems 
Visual aids (slide film, motion pictures, posters) 
11. Outside publicity (newspaper and magazine) 

The point at which management has fallen down most often is in understressing 

the importance of the supervisor’s function in informing employees. All of the 
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other instruments for informing employees should be subordinated to the super- 
visor’s responsibility for telling the employees all that they ought to know. As a 
matter of fact, the other devices are very often excuses for failure to provide the 
supervisor with the information he needs and, in turn, are excuses for his failure to 
inform employees. In other words, the key to an employee information program 
should be the supervisor. He should be well informed and should know what the 
other methods of informing employees are and when they are to be used and what 
they are to say. Don’t surprise the supervisor. 

If this fundamental is recognized and lived up to, the other devices which we 
shall cover can be looked on as accessories and can be useful in strengthening an 
employee information program. 

To illustrate the manner in which the other employee information methods 
might be used, let us assume that we are talking about one employee with a particular 
company. 


Supervisors ARE IMPORTANT IN KEEPING THE EMPLOYEE INFORMED 


In making that assumption I'd like to emphasize the moral. Too often we 
inform groups of employees and forget the individual. That’s why the supervisory 
contracts are important since the supervisor works with the individual. For 
example, if you announce by memo that your company will observe a certain holi- 
day; but if you, as does our company, keep a large segment of your employees at 
work, the effect of the memo on the groups who must remain at work is not the 
happy one you anticipated unless it’s well handled, but is just the opposite. It 
sounds preachy but it is a wise policy to talk to individuals and to slant what you 
have to say to the particular individual with whom you are talking. 

To follow our employee we can start with his employment. One major func- 
tion of the interviewer in any personnel organization should be to give information. 
Thus you get the use of a staff interview. Usually the employee is informed on at 
least 

1. Pay 

2. Hours of work 

3. Benefits 

4. Chances for advancement 

In the company we are covering, the employee is put through a group meeting 
as a part of an orientation or induction program. Here he may be told about getting 
to and from work, eating facilities, absences and latenesses, locker and washroom 
information, medical services, miscellaneous rules and regulations, place in the 
organization and more about benefits and policies. 

The things which should be featured in any induction are thoroughness, con- 
ciseness and timing. Spread the material on which he is to be informed over a 
reasonable period of time. Tell him about eating, about using his pass, about calling 
in, at the time when such information would first be useful to him. 
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LeTTers OF WELCOME 


This new employee may receive a letter of welcome from a company official or 
an informative memorandum which tells him specifically the terms and conditions 
under which he has been employed and which at the same time welcomes him. 
Some companies send such letters to the home as soon as the employee is signed up. 
The personalization of such letters is important and if they are to be sent, care 
should be taken in not overdoing the tone of them and in making certain that names 
and addresses are correct, since sloppiness can do more harm than good. 

Our same employee in the company for which he has been hired finds on going 
to his work place, to lunch and on going home, that he passes company bulletin 
boards. Unfortunately, most companies use bulletin boards as isolated catch-alls. 
If they are to be used at all, attention should be given to their layout. They should 
be placed so that all employees must pass them and they should be kept up-to-date 
and integrated into the overall employee information plan. A company which I 
know occasionally puts teaser items on the boards such as bulletins announcing that 
if the employee will call or write in, she will be allowed to order nylons. This 
keeps up reader interest as does the calendar of company events on which our new 
employee learns to rely as his guide to company activities. 

Sometime during the first month the new employee receives a copy of the 
company house organ. It is important, to avoid doing more harm than good, to 
conform to good editorial standards, to avoid over-editorializing and yet to achieve 
good company relations by using news stories and by making the house organ more 
than a gossip sheet. If it can be written by the employees it is so much the better, 
but obviously it must be controlled by a proficient editor who can achieve desired 
ends through an employee staff. Asan example, if you want to promote the security 
and benefits of a retirement plan, the best way to do so is to run a well handled, well 
illustrated story of the happy lives of some of your pensioners with liberal testi- 
monial type quotes. The employee wants a house organ of and for the employee. 


EmptovEE Manuats AND REPORTS 


The new employee we're taking through the company would have received the 
employee manual either from the interviewer or the supervisor when he was em- 
ployed, or at one of the first of his orientation meetings. The employee manual 
should give the employee information on the history, aims and purpose, and organi- 
zation of the company and of the working conditions, benefits, practices and policies. 

Sometime during his first year, our new employee receives an annual report. 
It may be designed especially for him or it may be directed to the public and to 
stockholders with a special section devoted to the employee groups. It may contain 
an outline of the company’s accomplishments for the year, its future plans, its 
financial status and annual financial report, and it may review certain of its policies. 

One of the more modern informational systems is the public address system. 
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Our new employee may hear occasional announcements over the system on a variety 
of subjects. 

The newspapers and magazines have carried many advertisements presenting 
the company’s point of view in a particular strike situation. Our new employee 
may have seen the “‘institutional’’ ad which told the world at large of his company’s 
part in producing for the war effort. These are useful devices, but they are “‘paid 
for’’ and worth much less than the news item or story which praises or presents 
favorably some achievement or some phase of the company’s operations. 

Very quickly then, our new employee has run the gamut of the forms of em- 
ployee information and can end his work period with an exit interview which is 
another form of staff interview, as you know. 


Deciding on a Supervisory Training Program 


The McCormick Junior Board idea has been used in one situation as a vehicle for 
developing a training program. For the Personnel man this has the advantage that 
line officials thus take the lead in formulating a training program for their own 
supervisors. The Personnel Department is then in the position of having the ‘‘line’’ 
ask Personnel for help in developing and carrying out their ideas for supervisory 
training, instead of, as is more usual, putting the burden on Personnel of formu- 
lating the program and then of having to ‘‘sell’’ it to line officials. One company 
whose Junior Board worked out the training program this way is The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, of Philadelphia, where there are 1500 salaried 
employees, In their case it was decided to begin with an analysis of the job of the 
supervisor as a means of locating the training needs. The resulting list of duties is 
exceptionally complete. Look for it in the October PersonNEL JourNAL iunder the 
title “‘Duties of the Office Supervisor’’. | 

















Industry-wide collective bargaining has been on 
the increase in recent years. Some of the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages for management 
and for labor are pointed out on the basis of 
specific examples of such agreements. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 


By R. C. Smytu, Director of Industrial Relations, 
AND M. J. ifurpuy, Assistant Director of In- 
dustrial Relations Bendix Radio Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Baltimore. 


LTHOUGH the majority of collective bargaining agreements negotiated in this 
country cover only a single plant location of a single employer, there is a 
discernible trend on the part of various unions to attempt to extend the 

application of the labor agreement to cover all of the plants of a concern or all of the 
concerns of the same industry either within a given geographic area or throughout 
the country. 

Although organized labor has not unanimously adopted this approach, the 
trend is nevertheless very evident. Many of the older unions, which have had long 
histories of collective bargaining, have consistently and successfully striven to 
extend the bargaining unit. In addition, many newer labor organizations have 
gone on record to the effect that industry-wide bargaining is among their objectives.! 

The National Labor Relations Board has, up to now, raised no obstacles to this 
development. However, the Board has defined certain criteria that must be met 
before it will establish area or industry-wide bargaining units. The Board has 
expressed its attitude in this connection as follows: 


‘Recognizing the success of industry-wide or market-wide collective 
bargaining in many instances in this country and abroad, the Board has 
found appropriate . . . units covering the employees of a group of inde- 
pendent and competing companies, when conditions were suitable. 
Such multi-employer units have been established, however, only when 
the history of collective bargaining in the industry shows the necessity 
and desirability of such a unit from the standpoint of effective collective 
bargaining and peaceful labor relations. In addition, they are found 
appropriate only where there exists an association of employers, or 
other employers’ agent, exercising employer functions, and with 


1 Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, ‘““The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy,"’ pp. 299-311, Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York, 1942. 
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authority from the employers to engage in collective bargaining and 
enter into binding agreements with labor organizations.’’? 


The term ‘‘industry-wide bargaining,’’ although widely used, is somewhat of a 
misnomer in that, as already suggested, three kinds of groups are actually included 
under this heading. These are: (1) company-wide bargaining; (2) industry bar- 
gaining on an area basis; (3) industry-wide bargaining on a national basis. Inas- 
much as there are some differences between these three groups each will be reviewed 
briefly. 


1. Company-wide Bargaining 


Due to the financial and social problems involved in conducting organizational 
activities a union will usually gain recognition first in only one plant of a multiplant 
concern. Typically, over a period of years, the union will then attempt to extend 
its recognition to the other plants of the company. Once a majority of the eligible 
employees in these units are represented, the union may demand that management 
negotiate a master contract covering all of the plants. Such master contracts typi- 
cally cover the most important phases of wages, hours, and working conditions and 
are usually supplemented by additional agreements covering local problems. These 
supplementary contracts are generally negotiated at the individual plants by local 
union and management representatives. 

Some very large concerns have negotiated such agreements with various unions. 
Among these are the General Electric Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company, and 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


2. Area Bargaining 


In many geographic areas bargaining has developed along industry lines in the 
case of certain types of endeavor. In most instances, because of the nature of the 
market, the area has been limited to a town or city and its immediate environs. 
However, in some cases, several states have been included in the area. 

Groups of employers bargaining with unions on a town- or city-wide basis are 
frequently found in the case of the building trades, building service occupations, 
truck and taxicab operations, butchers, retail clerks, hotel and restaurant help, 
bakers and barbers. In the radio industry, over twenty radio sets and parts manu- 
facturers in and around New York negotiate on an area basis with the United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers of America-C.I.O. Also the majority of the tool 
and die producers in the Detroit area operate under a master agreement with the 
U.A.W.-C.I.O. The Hotel Association of New York has negotiated an agreement 
with six A. F. of L. unions covering 22,000 workers in 85 hotels. Similar agree- 
ments are in effect in Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Washington, D. C., and San Francisco. 

As might be expected, different types of industries are generally involved in the 
case of larger areas. On the Pacific coast, for example, the longshoremen bargain 


2**Seventh Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board,"’ p. 60, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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with their employers on a coast-wide basis. One contract covers 140 shipping 
companies and fifty-nine unions. In the hosiery industry, a major part of the indus- 
try in the northeast section of the country has had over ten years of experience in 
bargaining on a regional basis, and in the textile industry there are employers’ 
association agreements between the Textile Workers’ Union of America and the 
mills in the northern New Jersey area. Also, the lumber industry in the Pacific 
northwest bargains successfully with two unions through the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. The trucking industry negotiates on a 
state-wide basis with the Teamsters’ Union in Illinois. This industry also has 
multi-state regional agreements with the union covering Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana in one case and Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
in another instance. As far back as 1938 an eleven-state agreement was reached 
covering 2,000 firms and 175 locals of the union. 


3. Industry-Wide Bargaining 


In Great Britain employers in the larger industries are usually members of 
industry-wide associations which negotiate collective agreements with labor 
unions, or with groups or associations of union. Likewise in Sweden collective 
bargaining agreements are for the most part industry-wide. Indeed, in 1938 the 
Federation of Swedish Employers and the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions, 
both of which are national organizations, voluntarily negotiated a nation-wide 
agreement with the objective of promoting industrial peace and precluding as many 
work stoppages as possible. This agreement covers virtually every union and every 
organized company in that country. However, it should be noted that both Great 
Britain and Sweden are much smaller countries than the United States and have had 
closely integrated populations far longer than we have. 

In the United States the application of collective bargaining on so widespread a 
basis has been more limited. In anthracite coal mining the United Mine Workers 
negotiate a single agreement with an association of the mine owners which covers 
all of the mines in the industry. Since 1900 there have been annual negotiations 
between the United States Potters Association, representing the bulk of the pottery 
industry, and the Brotherhood of Operative Potters. The glass industry, also, has 
been largely organized on an industry-wide basis since the early years of this century. 


CIRCUMSTANCES PERTINENT TO EXTENSION OF THE BARGAINING UNIT 


By and large, industry or area bargaining has been extended in this country 
only to those industries which have a long history of collective bargaining, are 
highly unionized, and which consist of numerous relatively small economic units. 
This is well illustrated by the coal mining, wall paper, pottery, moulding, building 
construction and textile industries, which for the most part have a history of almost 
half a century of collective bargaining and which typically consist of many more 
small companies than large. Almost universally, industries consisting of larger 
individual economic units and those having shorter histories of collective bar- 
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gaining, such as steel, rubber goods and automotive manufacture, have strongly 
resisted all suggestions or requests for this type of collective bargaining. A typical 
viewpoint of the large industrialist toward this problem can well be illustrated by a 
portion of Mr. C. E. Wilson’s reply in October of 1945 to the U.A.W.-C.I.O.’s re- 
quest for industry-wide bargaining. Mr. Wilson stated, ‘‘As part of your demands 
you have suggested that we take the initiative and develop industry-wide bargaining 
with your International Union. We are not in a position to do this, and do not 
believe that it would be a sound development for our country even if we were. 
Our American system and the standard of living we have achieved are based on free 
competition. Industry-wide bargaining tends to disregard the peculiar or local 
interests of many groups of employees and of individual employers, to increase 
costs and prices and to affect adversely the interests of the people as a whole.’’? 


ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY OR AREA BARGAINING 


It is impossible to state categorically that industry or area bargaining is or is not 
a desirable trend. The union appears to gain more than management, although in 
many instances managements have enthusiastically endorsed such extension of the 
bargaining unit. The major advantages to both the union and management are as 
follows: 


ADVANTAGES TO THE UNION 


1. The equalization of wage rates throughout the industry or area as a result of 
the use of a master contract tends to stabilize wages and reduce employer 
hesitation to grant wage increases, since the increases will equally affect all 
competitors. In this connection, one union states in a handbook for stew- 
ards, ‘“The union also has the problem of unionizing entire industries and 
areas in order to stabilize working conditions. By this means, we eliminate 
the low-paid shops by bringing them all up to a minimum standard and pre- 
venting a few shops from undermining the standards set for the area or the 
industry.’”¢ 

2. The union is strengthened in prestige, membership and finances since it can 
bargain for all persons in the expanded unit without having to organize 
many of the workers or even without having representation in all of the 
concerns or plants. 

3. Since no competitive disadvantage with respect to labor costs will result 
within the industry, employers are more willing to establish a permanent 
umpire or arbitrator to handle disputes relating to the contract. 

4. Because the organization of the employers for the purpose of industry-wide 
bargaining so obviously makes them an extremely powerful group, it is 


3 From a letter written by Mr. C. E. Wilson, President of General Motors Corporation to Mr. W. P. Reuther, International 
Union, U.A.W.-C.1.0. on October 3, 1945 and made public by the General Motors Corporation. 

* Robert Schrank, ‘‘Leadership Training Program,"’ p. 17, New York State Council of The International Association of 
Machinists, 241 East 84th Street, New York. 
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easier for the union's leaders to preserve a solid front within their own ranks. 
It is less of a problem to maintain the interest of the membership when it is 
possible to point out in vivid detail the serious damage that would be done 
to the union’s bargaining position were anything allowed to weaken its 
strength. 


ADVANTAGES TO MANAGEMENT 


1. Labor costs tend to be equalized throughout the industry through the 
stabilization of wages, hours, and working conditions under the master 
contract, thus eliminating one area of competition within the industry or 
area. 

2. Through industry or area bargaining, small and sometimes otherwise almost 
powerless concerns can match the bargaining and economic strength of the 
union. A representative of one employer's association states this point as 
follows: 


“Collective bargaining and labor organizations came into being only 
when it was realized that by collective action employees may band 
together to negotiate wages and working conditions with their em- 
ployers, whereas the individual employee has little or no power or 
influence with which to drive a bargain. Today the situation is re- 
versed. Nowit is the individual employer who is helpless when faced 
with the demands of a powerful, rich, and politically influential labor 
union. What equality of bargaining power is there between a small 
businessman and an international labor union?® 


Offsetting the advantages just cited, there are certain definite disadvantages 
associated with the extension of the bargaining unit on an industry or area basis. 
The more important of these are as follows: 


DisADVANTAGES TO MANAGEMENT 


1. Each employer who bands together with a group of other employers in the 
same industry or area to bargain with a union, loses some of his individual 
freedom both to formulate and to execute his labor relations policies as he 
sees fit. This is inevitably true, since in order to present a united front 
against the union some compromises are necessary as to viewpoints and 
policy among the various employers cooperating in the venture. 

2. The first few industry-wide (or area) contracts negotiated will tend to raise 
all companies to the level of the highest in terms of wages, hours, working 
conditions, and most other items included in the agreement. Also if any 
unusual clauses, favorable to the union, exist in contracts with one or a few 
of the companies they will tend to show up in the master agreement. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that this tendency to level off on the basis 


5 Ward B. Stevenson, ‘‘Employers Should Form Unions,” pp. 192 and 193, Factory Management and Maintenance, vol. ror, 
No. 2, February 1943. 
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of the highest common denominator, while a disadvantage to the major- 
ity of concerns in the group, is favorable to the high labor cost companies, 
whose competitors have thus lost an advantage. 


DisADVANTAGES TO BotH LaBor AND MANAGEMENT 


Finally, there are two other potential long term disad vantages to both labor and 
management in industry-wide or area bargaining. These are: 


1. The tendency to raise wage rates throughout the industry, if accelerated too 
greatly, may result either in the insolvency of the industry through loss of 


profits, or in unsound price increases which may bring about a loss of markets 
to other products, thus reducing the number of jobs in the industry. 

2. Industry-wide or area collective bargaining may result in abuses to the 
general public which in turn may force governmental action either through 
the existing anti-trust laws or through new legislation. In this connection, 
the president of the San Francisco Employers’ Council has stated, ‘‘The 
public, too, has a stake in this matter . . . If we carry our organization too 
far among employers (as we already have among unions), you may find the 
parties sitting down together and making collusive contracts which will fix 
the prices to the public. Let us be frank about it. I know employers’ 
groups which have already done that. I know of communities in which 
there is absolutely no bidding on certain types of services and commodities. 
Employers have sat down with the unions and said, “We will grant you wage 
increases, and then pass them on to the public.’ ’’® 

Other observers also fear that the extension of industry-wide and area bar- 

gaining will result in such large and powerful economic units that increasing govern- 
mental control will inevitably result. The president of one company, referring to 
industry-wide bargaining said, ‘‘I deplore and fear this trend, since it is extremely 
dangerous. It opens the way to restriction of free competition, to industry-labor 
collusion in the grab for power and an unfair slice of the proceeds of their contribu- 
tions to the economy. It opens the way for increased government control which, in 
its turn, because of the large units which will be involved, will pave the way toward 
centralized government—fascism, nazism, or communism, call it what you will.’’’ 


REVIEW 


It appears, if the history of other countries and of our industries that have long 
been unionized afford any precedent, that the trend is definitely toward the extension 
of collective bargaining to cover as many units as possible of an industry within as 
large a geographic area as is feasible. Although this trend affords the unions an 
initial advantage, this becomes in part dissipated with time as the various employers 


* Alman E. Roth, ‘‘Management’s Viewpoint,’ Personnel Series No. 72, Toward a National Labor Policy, p. 7, American 
Management Association, New York, 1943. 

7 Thomas Roy Jones, ““The Scope of Collective Bargaining,’’ Personnel Series No. 81, Management's Stake in Collective Bargain- 
ing, p. 50, American Management Association, New York, 1944. 
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in the industry learn to cooperate with one another. Large corporations, for the 
most part, will undoubtedly continue to combat this trend since they individually 
are powerful enough to match the strength of most unions. On the other hand, 
industry bargaining may afford to the small concern a partial restoration of equilib- 
rium in collective bargaining. As one observer says, ‘‘It is time American business 
learned the lesson which American labor learned before the turn of the century: 
Collective bargaining without equality of bargaining power is collective coercion.’ ® 

8 Ward B. Stevenson, “‘Employers Should Form Unions,"’ Factory Management and Maintenance, vol. 101, No. 2, p. 89, 
February, 1943. 

For a more extensive treatment of the subject of industry and area-wide collective bargaining, see: 

E. H. van Delden, ‘‘Problems of Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining,’’ pp. 14-24, Personnel Series No. 95, American 


Management Association, New York, 1945; also, Moses Shapiro, ‘‘Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining,”’ pp. 36-57, Proceedings, 
Industrial Relations Seminar, Radio Manufacturers Association, Washington, D. C., May, 1946. 


How Accurate Are Interview Judgments? 


Every man is a good judge of human nature: or so we all think.. But have you 
ever subjected the decisions and judgments of your interviewers to a strict test for 
their accuracy? One reason why this is seldom done is because no verifiable records 
of such decisions are ever made. October PErsonNEL JourNAL will contain an 
article describing a situation in which the test was applied. It is ‘‘Validity of the 
Placement Interview’’ and is by Richard W. Putney. Look for it and then ask 


yourself what the findings would be if a similar test were to be made in your own 
organization. 
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‘Is this a private fight or can anyone get in?”’ 
asks Mr. Prentice; and proceeds to throw more 
light on the proper organization of personnel 
and labor relations functions, which has been 
argued in these columns for some time. 


More on Personnel Administtra- 
tion 


By Bryant H. Prentice, Jr., Director of 
Personnel, Kraft Foods Company 


s MR. C. C. Fracker’s debate with Messrs. R. R. Hopkins and J. S$. McMahon a 
private one or may a sideliner join in? If permitted to make comment on ‘‘More 
on Personnel Administration’’ this ‘‘practicing personnel worker and Cit is 

hoped.) new type executive’ would make the following points. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION Is IMPORTANT 


Personnel Administration should be considered organizationally as important 
as the administration of a corporation’s accounting, sales, production, engineering, 
or purchasing functions. The status of these major departments of an industrial 
corporation should be equal. The executive in charge of each should report to the 
senior operating executive, either the executive vice president or the president, or the 
general manager as the case may be. 

In general the functions of most companies can be grouped logically under the 
departments listed above. It may be noted here that the terms Personnel, Industrial 
Relations, and Labor Relations are used variously in different companies; some have a 
Personnel Department, a sub-division of which is a Labor Relations group (oc- 
casionally referred to as Industrial Relations); others have an Industrial Relations 
Department, a sub-division of which is a Personnel group. For purposes of this 
discussion, Personnel refers to all of those functions which have to do with the 
employee-employer relationship including labor relations. These functions in the 
main are: 

PLACEMENT 

Recruitment 
Testing (aptitude, psychological, etc) 
Placement 
Transfers 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, OLD-AGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION AND HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
FIRST AID AND MEDICAL 
LABOR RELATIONS 
WAGE ADMINISTRATION 
Job and position analysis 
Job evaluation 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
EMPLOYEE SERVICES 
Recreation 
Credit Unions 
Cafeterias 
Employee Publications 


Tue Top Executive Must Controt PErsonNNEL Po.icy 


It becomes readily apparent that the top executive of the Personnel Department 
responsible for policy must control policy as regards the company’s relations with 
its employees whether the relationship be in terms of an individual or a group. The 
same top executive who makes the final decisions with reference to a union's col- 
lective demand on wages must make policy on an individual wage matter or for 
those individuals who are not unionized. The basic problems encountered in the 
administration of those functions listed above do not change qualitatively because 
of the number of people involved. 

Enlightened management recognizes the need for sound personnel administra- 
tion in those situations where no union exists. Certainly in a non-union situation 
it would be generally agreed that the functions listed above could and properly 
should be placed under the administration of the Personnel Department. They all 
are functions directly involved with the over-all employee-employer relationship. 
Now imagine that a union succeeds in winning bargaining rights for a segment of the 
employees in this previously non-union situation. Does it make sense to set up a 
separate department or unit, apart from the Personnel Department, to deal with the 
union collectively? We think this illogical. 

Equally illogical was the reasoning, presented recently at a national convention 
of personnel men, by a manufacturing executive for maintaining separate personnel 
and labor relations. He stated: “‘It is the function of the labor relations department 
to say ‘no’; it is the function of the personnel department to say ‘yes’.’’ Perhaps 
this company instead of grouping all buying functions under ‘‘purchasing”’ sets up in 
its organization two parallel, but independent departments, one to handle the 
vendors who will get a ‘‘no’’ to their proposals, the other group to handle all 
vendors with whom the company plans to place an order. 

A sound personnel program can be wrecked by unsound labor relations; likewise, 
an unsound personnel program can undo much, if not all, that has been gained by a 
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history of good labor relations. The collective and the individual aspects of personnel 
work are both a part of the whole problem of employee-employer relations. 


Laspor RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL ARE PARTS OF THE SAME PROBLEM 


Labor relations and the other functions of personnel relations are both parts of 
the comprehensive problem of the company relationship with the employee. If 
there is to be coordinated, well-planned long range policy made and implemented on 
any company’s employee relations, all phases of that problem collective and individual 
and all related functions should be organized into one department and that depart- 
ment headed up by at least as competent an executive as a corporation would expect 
to place in charge of any other major department of its business. 

The opinion has recently been expressed that the matter of two way employer- 
employee communication systems presents a problem separate and apart from prob- 
lems concerning the Personnel Department. We disagree here too. The executive 
in charge of Personnel—the top executive in charge of employee-employer relations— 
is the man whose department should set up and keep functioning the necessary 
employee communication systems. Do the other parties to this argument agree? 

One closing comment: ‘There is no substitute for talking to the guy’”’ is good 
advice in labor relations as well as the other phases of personnel administration. 


Guest Editor 


Every personnel and industrial relations worker is always interested to know 
what the leaders in the field think on the important issues of theday. It seemed like 
a good idea, therefore, to provide some place where they could state their views. 
In this issue appears the first guest editorial. It seems appropriate that the opening 
topic should be the Taft-Hartley Law and it is equally appropriate that the first 
Guest Editor should be Tom Spates. Hereafter there will frequently be a Guest 
Editor; someone who is recognized as a leader in the field and who has something 
important or interesting to say. It may be, on occasion, that an editorial will 
appear by someone not well-known. If so it will be because he has something 
important to say and has said it well. Watch for this new feature. 

















































The Editor Chats with His Readers 


Kinp Worps 


comment on what the reader has said. From experience we know that not 

all such comments will be favorable, so it seems like a good idea to begin with 
one that is. Dan R. Staley, Training Director of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company says, 


F very month hereafter this column will print comment from readers—and our 


“May I compliment you on the June 1947 issue of the PzrsonNEL 
Journa. I have been a subscriber for several years and to date this is 
the outstanding issue.”’ | 


Our thanks to Mr. Staley for his kind words. It is our hope that he—and all our 
readers—will find succeeding issues equally satisfactory. 


Worps Not So Kinp 


A few days after Mr. Staley’s heart-warming note another one arrived with a 
welcome check for a new subscription, accompanied by a manuscript. After careful 
consideration the article was returned with the most tactful rejection letter we could 
devise. (The occasion seemed to warrant a letter rather than a mere printed slip!) 
The return mail brought an angry rejoinder concluding with ‘‘I sincerely believe 
you are wrong, and that if one man’s opinion selects things for your magazine— 
PLEASE return my subscription. Maybe I can find a journal really devoted to 
modern discussions on personnel items...” 

Another recent correspondent objects to the large number of articles written 
by college professors. Our choice among manuscripts offered may be wrong; we 
hope not. The intention is to select papers, from whatever source, which are likely 
to interest the greatest number of readers of the kind who are required to meet and 
solve personnel and labor relations problems of the practical every-day kind. There 
are some college professors whose work brings them in touch with practical person- 
nel and labor relations workers and whose studies throw light on the problems 
that must be met by those workers. There is a body of theory behind every practical 
procedure. A knowledge of that theory helps to improve the practical pro- 
cedures, especially when they appear in new situations or with some dif- 
ferent aspect. Douglas Brown of the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University has long practiced and preached eloquently on the valuable service that 
the college can render industry and that industry can render the college and its 
students. We shall be content to have the articles in PERsoNNEL JouRNAL judged 
on their merits, regardless of the occupations of their writers. 


A Survey oF PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
Every personnel manager has been known to groan aloud from time to time and 
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2. To know how to handle men and keep them loyal—uist by 253 
3. §9% say they “‘just carry out orders”’ 
15% say they help make policies affecting their departments 
21% do both 
69% consider themselves part of management 
4. The most frequently mentioned source of irritation is bad management 
supervision from the top 
Altogether a most revealing report on supervisor's attitudes. 


HELP WANTED 


RESEARCH—Experience writing for gg ere regres Heavy experience jobeval., wage and 
salary incentives. Ind. Eng deg. preferred. Personality appearance important. $6000. (Nation- 
ally known Research organiz.) Box 1, Pers. Jour. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions; 20% off for three insertions or more. 











